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FRIGHT OF SOME INDIANS. 


The great discoverer of America, Chris- 
topher Columbus, had a brother named 
Bartholomew. He once sailed on a voyage 
of discovery with his brother, and when 
they were coasting along on the shore of 
Honduras, Bartholemew went ashore, to 
find out the place, and what kind of peo- 
ple lived there. 

When the Indians saw the vessel, they 
were much pleased; and as it could come 
near enough for people to land, they sent 
out some of their people to take Bartholo-: 
mew and his friends on their shoulders 
through the water. 

The Spaniards took with them pen, ink, 

and paper, to write-down anything strange 
they might see. But when the Indians 
saw one of the men taking his pen to write, 
they all ran away in a great fright, think- 
ing it must be something which would hurt 
them. 
After a little while they came back, and 
one of them sprinkled about some sweset- 
smelling powder, which they probably 
thought would serve asa charm to preserve 
them from being hurt by the pen and ink. 
The Spaniards, who were themselves some- 
what superstitious, were a little afraid that 
this powder might have some charm which 
would injure them. 

Bartholomew and his friends looked 
about there, but as they did not find any 
gold, they left that country, the neighbor- 
hood of which has since been often visited 
by foreigners, who procure there the ma- 
hogany wood which is so much in use for 
making articles of furniture. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘Come list to the music of ocean’s deep roar, 
As we gather the shells on the surf-beaten 

















shore, 
us remember the monsters that sport in the 
wave, [grave.’ 


An] the tempest-tost seaboys who make it their 
Ina little village in New England, fam- 
for the beauty of its location, lived the 
subject of this true story. Her humble 
me had everything externally to recom- 
Mend it to the lover of nature’s beauties ; 
andalthough its interior could boast of 
naught but the mere necessaries of life, yet 
its small but always clean windows, 

an enchanting prospect could at all sea- 
fons be looked upon. It was situated in 
Stich valley sprinkled with cottages, and 
by a winding stream, whose course 











could be traced afar, from the luxuriance 
of the shrubbery onits banks. 

In the distance from a gentle hill, just 
high enough to make its ascent agreeable, 
could be seen cultivated fields and green 
meadows, impervious woods and land now 
gently undulating, and now broken into 
steep ascents and almost startling declivi- 
ties. 

But we will approach the cottage. The 
shadows of evening are over the meadow, 
and the quiet of the scene after the day’s 
wanderings, invites to repose which we 
will seek in yonder cottage. As we are 
about to knock and ask for permission to 
rest for a time, we are prevented by hear- 
ing a voice apparently engaged in prayer, 
and from the words which are borne to our 
ears, the petition is for one near the end 
of life. 

But the prayer has ended, and we will 
again attempt an entrance. The door was 
opened by a child about seven years of age ; 
tears were streaming down her cheeks, and 
her little heart seemed almost bursting 
with grief. We were kindly invited to 
enter and rest ourselves, and the sad scene 
which then presented itself will not soon 
be forgotten. A woman apparently not 
more than thirty years of age, lay upon a 
poor but neat bed, in one corner of the 
small room. She was very pale, and ap- 
peared near death. Her face had upon it 
a lovely smile, and its expression seemed 
to say all is well with me, all is peace. 

By her side sat the clergyman, whose 
voice we had heard in prayer previous to 
our entrance. He greeted us kindly, and 
asked us to be seated, saying at the same 
time, ‘ This longing spirit will soon be re- 
leased, she seems even now to be com- 
muning with the bright messengers who 
await her departure.’ For a few minutes 
the silence was unbroken save by the sobs 
of the little one who had nestled close to 
her mother’s side. 


The minister spoke to the sick woman, 
asking ‘ if she had any wish which she had 
not yet mentioned to him; anything with 
regard to the child.’ Upon hearing this 
question a shade of care crossed her coun- 
tenance, but in a moment it was gone and 
she replied, ‘I leave her with Him who 
taketh the young lambs in His bosom; I 
know that the orphan will be taken care 
of, for is it not said in His Book ‘ that He 
will be a father to the fatherless.’ She 
now clasped the child with her feeble arm, 
and saying ‘I come,’ died as gently as an 
infant sinks to its natural rest. 

We were just leaving when a woman 
of about forty years of age entered the cot- 
tage. Her dress bespoke poverty, but 





kindness and benevolence shed their beams 
upon hercountenance. She, after respect- 
fully saluting her pastor, approached the 
bed of the deceased, and seeing that its 
occupant slept the long sleep of death, she 
said to the good Mr. Adams, ‘I am poor, 
sir, but I shall be none ‘the more so for 
adopting this child, and with your permis- 
sion I will take her home with me as my 
own.’ ‘I cannot leave her in better hands,’ 
said Mr. A. ‘and as this cottage is larger 
and more convenient than the one you now 
occupy, you have my consent to remove to 
it as soon as you wish. The orphan shall 
be our mutual care, and as Mrs. Merton 
had no relations living, she will in truth 
belong to you. But remember, my friend, 
that upon you will rest a heavy responsi- 
bility. ‘To God must you account for your 
manner of rearing this tender bud which 
you have taken toyour bosom. Teach her 
early to trust in Him who is a father to the 
orphan. Pray to Him for assistance, and 
He will hear and answer, for He never 
turns a deaf ear to those who pray in faith, 
nothing doubting.’ 

The kind Mrs. Brown expressed her grati- 
tnde to her beloved pastor, in words which 
came from a full heart. Mr. Adams, to 
whom we bore a letter of introduction, now 
invited us to his house to pass the night. 
His hospitality was gladly accepted, for 
we were weary, and we also wished to 
hear more of the person whose happy death 
we had witnessed. Mr. Adams promised 
to gratify our curiosity after we had par- 
taken of some refreshments and had be- 
come rested. When we left the cottage 
the moon had arisen, and was shedding her 
radiance upon hill and vale. We followed 
the beautiful winding stream, which like a 
thread of silver traversed the valley enrich- 
ing it with its never failing waters. Pre- 
sently we came to the parsonage. Its situa- 
tion was beautiful in the extreme. It was 
embowered with trees, whose deep green 
foliage contrasted finely with its snowy 
whiteness. Itseemed an appropriate home 
only for the good, far too lovely for sin and 
sorrow to find a resting-place. Yet the 
fell destroyer death, had again and again, 
entered that sweet home, and removed to 
a brighter world a wife and children tender- 
ly beloved and sorely wept. The husband 
and tather was left, for his master still had 
work for him to doin his vineyard. For 
thirty years had he been a messenger of 
glad tidings to that people, and they loved 
him as a father, for he had wept with them 
in sorrow, and rejoiced with them in joy. 
They wearied not of his teachings, for they 
were spoken in love. Now that his head 
had silvered with age and sorrow, he was 
still dearer to them than ever, for they felt 
that he had grown old in their service, and 
they spared him in every possible way, lest 
his strength should be overtasked and he 
be taken home like a shock of corn fully 
ripe. We congratulated him upon the 
beautiful vineyard over which God had 
placed him. ‘ Yes,’ said he,‘ my lot has 
been cast in pleasant places, yet I have wit- 
nessed some sorrowful scenes while engaged 
in my ministerial duties, and none more 
deeply touching than those connected with 
incidents in the life of the young widow 
who died this morning, which, as J promis- 
ed, I will now relate to you.’ 

‘ Ann Ladd was born in this village, and 
lived here until her sixteenth year, without 
anything remarkable taking place in her 
history. At that time she was deprived 
of her parents, who both died of'a tever 
which raged to an alarming extent’in this 
vicinity. This was to her a great affliction 


yor she had been blessed with a father and | 


mother who feared God and who had taught 
their child to look to Him in times of trou- 
ble. She has often said to me, that had it 
not been for their instructions, which had 
been the means of her conversion, with the 
blessing of the Almighty, she should have 
sunk long since under her afflictions which 
have truly been many and great. After 
this she came to live in my family, where 
she remained until her marriage, which 
took place eight years since, and seldom 
have I pronounced the nuptial benediction 
over a finer looking or more devoted couple. 
Charles Merton rented of me the cottage 
which we have just left, and the happy pair 
commenced housekeeping under the most 
favorable auspices. But he was a sailor, 
and was obliged after afew months to leave 
his home of beauty and quiet, and to do 
business upon that treacherous element 
which is so beautiful to look upon when at 
rest. His first voyage was prosperous, and 
after a year’s absence, he returned in safety 
to highome. Now ‘time trod on flowers,’ 
to the young couple; all was joy, and sor- 
row seemed far from them. God had bles- 
sed«them with a little daughter and their 
happiness was complete. But the hour of 
parting came again, and this time it was 
to be forever! The shipin which Merton 
sailed was lost, and all on board perished ; 
not one was left to tell the sad tale, and 
the fate of the gallant ship could only be 
guessed at. 

Never shall I forget the scene when the 
melancholy tidings of her husband’s death 
was announced to that young wife. We 
trembled for her reason; but after months 
of suffering she recovered in a measure her 
health of body, but her mind seemed fixed 
upon yon bright world where she now rests 
in the bosom of her God. She was a true 
Christian, and bowed meekly to the will 
of him who doeth all things well. After 
the death of her husband, she was obliged 
to exert herself to obtain a support for her- 
self and the little one whom God had given 
her. It was hard for her, feeble as she 
was, to bend over her work day after day, 
but no complaint was ever heard from those 
now sealed lips. As years passed on, she 
became weaker, until she was unable to 
labor; but still her trust was in God. The 
neighbors were kind and attentive, parti- 
cularly the woman who has taken the child 
for her own. About three weeks since, I 
was called to the cottage, being told that 
Mrs. Merton was very ill. Since then she 
has failed rapidly. 1 have seen her daily, 
and never has it been my lot to witness a 
happier frame of mind than hers, during 
her illness. 

I was particularly struck with the con- 
trast between her death and that of an- 
other whom it was my sad duty to visit 
this morning. The one, living in affluence, 
and surrounded by friends who were do- 
ing everything in their power to alleviate 
his sufferings, yet they could not minister 
to, or relieve the reproaches of conscience. 
I saw him die, without giving any evidence 
ofa change of heart. Oh! my friends, you 
cannot know the deep sorrow which fills 
the heart of a pastor, when called to close 
the eyes of one of his flock, who has died 
impenitent. After this sad scene, I visited 
Mrs. Merton. There all was peace. She 
was not surrounded with luxuries or with 
wealth or influential friends, yet the few 
neighbors who stood around her bed,.shed 
as heartfelt tears as they would if she had 
heen. possessed of thoveands. -And pow she 
.i3 rieb, indeed, for she has inheritéd’a bril- 
liant crown,’’a’ golden harp’ which shall 





neyer be taken, from per. |, » ESTELLE. 
2's *[Do.be éontinised.| 
































THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Natural ffistorp. 








ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—wNO. 1. 


THE RATTLESNAKE. 


These, my young friends, are animals 

which from the earliest ages, have been 
disliked and abhorred of mankind, who look 
upon them as unclean and disagreeable.— 
Yet these creatures, as well as the more 
beautiful and interesting ones, were creat- 
ed for a wise purpose by Him who ‘ doeth 
all things well.’ I shall first describe the 
Rattlesnake, an animal which you have all 
heard of, and probably some of you have 
seen. This snake is foundin North and 
South America, but in no portion of the 
old world. They vary in size, but the 
usual length is from four to five feet. They 
are of a dull orange color shaded with 
black on the back, and of an ash color 
underneath. They have a large scale pro- 
jecting over eacheye; the male may readi- 
ly distinguished from the female by a black 
velvet-like spot on the head, which is smal- 
ler and longer than that of the female.— 
They are varticularly distinguished from all 
other animals, by their superior malignity, 
and by their rattle, an apparatus attached 
to their tails, with which they make so loud 
a noise, that their approach may be perceiv- 
ed in time to avoid the danger of their 
bite. This rattle is composed of several 
thin, hard, hollow bones attached to each 
other and rattling upon every motion. It 
is said by most writers upon the subject, 
that the snake acquires an additional bone 
every year, and from this its age may be 
ascertained. If unprovoked, the Rattle- 
snake never meddles with anything but its 
natural prey, which consists of mice, birds, 
&c., &c. If accidentally trodden upon, or 
pursued, it makes a most desperate defence, 
erecting its head, coiling its body into a 
circle, and inflicting a dreadful wound in a 
second, its eyes flaming in a terrific manner. 
The poison is secreted in glands in the 
vicinity of one of the large teeth of the up- 
per jaw, the form of which is so adapted 
that the venom can pass through a groove 
or furrow which is connected with the 
poison gland, and serves to convey the 
poison to the bottom of the wound made 
by the tooth itself. The wounds inflicted 
by Rattlesnakes in warm climates, are 
more severe and dangerous than in cold 
climates, probably because the poison in 
the former flows into the wound in larger 
quantities. These animals are much more 
dangerous when they have fasted some 
time, and when the venom is collected in 
considerable quantities, than when they 
have bitten several times and there only re- 
mains a small quantity of it in the gland. 
Before the poison can act upon the body, it 
must be carried into the blood, this neces- 
sarily occupies a few seconds, which leaves 
time for proper means to be made use of 
to retard, or stop its progress. A compress 
or string tied closely above the bitten part 
is the first thing to be resurted to, the 
surest prevention is to enlarge the wound, 
and cauterise it with a red hot iron. The 
South American Indians make use of a 
plant called the Gnaee, which they say pre- 
vents all injurious effects from the bite, and 
if rubbed on the body, saves the person 
who is covered with it from being bitten. 
M. Humbolt thinks, after making experi- 
ments with this plant, that it gives the skin 
an odour which is so disagreeable to the 
serpent that he will not approach the per- 
son having it about him. The sensation 
when the wound is inflicted is said to be 
like the sting of a bee, it grows every mo- 
ment more severe, the limb swells, the head 
is enormously enlarged, the eyes become 
red and fiery, the heart beats very quickly, 
the pain is now insupportable, and the per- 
son dies in about five or six hours; some 
very strong constitutions live a few hours 
longer to sink under a mortification which 
corrupts the whole body. EsTELLE. 











Narrative. 
THE THREE GIFTS. 


There was once a poor weaver who be- 
came known to three rich students, who, 
seeing, that the,mhy Was ¥ery pdor, gave" 
him for hid hdustkeeping ca. banaee’ gok 








lars. The weaver was overjoyed at the | 


gift, and iegolved on entptoyiatg it: to the. 
greatest ‘atlvahtage, but wouhd-first tbr a: 
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time feast his eyes on the shining money. 
He would not tell his wife of his good for- 
tune, who happened just then to be from 
home, and concealed the money where no 
one would think of looking for it, namely, 
among some old rags. One day, while he 
was out, a rag collector came tothe house, 
and his wife sold him the whole bundle of 
rags for a few pence. Now there was grief 
of heart when the weaver returned, and his 
wife. full of joy, showed him the trifle of 
money she got for her old rags. When a 
year had passed, the three students came 
again, hoping to find the weaver in com- 
fortable circumstances; instead of which, 
they found him poorer than ever, and on 
expressing wonder at this, he informed 
them of his misfortune. After warning 
him to be more careful in future, they gave 
him another hundred dollars. Now he 
thought he would be more prudent, so 
without saying a word to his wife, he hid 
the money ina dust tub; and this time it 
fell out just as on the former occasion.— 
His wife exchanged the ashes with a dust- 
man for two or three pieces of soap, while 
her husband was just gone out to carry 
some work toa customer, When he re- 
turned and was told of the bargain of the 
ashes he was so enraged that he gave his 
wife a beating. When another year had 

passed, the three. students came for the 

third time, and found the weaver in rags 

and misery. They said, throwing at the 

same time a piece of lead at his feet, ‘Of 
what use is a nutmeg to acow? to give 

thee money again would prove us to be 

greater fools than thou art. We will never 

come to thee again.’ Thereupon they went 

away in anger, and the weaver picked up 

the piece of lead and laidit on the window 

sill. Soon after, his neighbor“entered the 

room—he was a fisherman—bade him good 

day, and said, ‘ My friend, have you per- 

chance a piece of lead, or anything heavy, 

that I can use for my net? for I have just 

now nothing at hand.’ The weaver gave 

him the piece of lead which the students 

had left, for which the fisherman thanked 

him, and promised that he should have in 

return the first large fish he caught. * Very 

well,’ replied the weaver, ‘but it is not 

worth speaking about.’ Soon after the 
fisherman actually brought a fine fish 

weighing four or five pounds, and obliged 
his neighbor to accept it. He immediately 
cut up the fish, and founda great stone in 
his belly. This stone the weaver also laid 
on the window sill. In the evening when 


| it became dark, the stone began to shine, 


and the darker it grew, the brighter the 
stune became, and just like a candle.— 
‘ That’s a cheap lamp,’ said the weaver to 
his wife: * wouldst thou not like to dispose 
of it as thou didst the two hundred dollars ?’ 
and he placed the stone so that it illumin- 
ed the whole room. The next evening a 
merchant chanced to ride past the house, 
who, on seeing the brilliant stone, alighted 
and entered the room, looked at it, and 
offered ten dollars for it. The weaver an- 
swered ‘ that it was not for sale.’ ‘* What, 
not for twenty dollars?” ‘Not even for 
that,’ replied the weaver. The merchant, 
however, kept on bidding and bidding for 
the stone, till at last he offered a thousand 
dollars, for the stone was a precious dia- 
mond, and really worth much more. Now 
the weaver struck the bargain, and was the 
richest man in the village. His wife would 
have the last word, and took much credit to 
herself, saying, ‘See, husband, how well it 
was that I threw away the money twice, for 
thou hast me to thank for this good luck.’ 
[ Yule Tide Stories: Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.—NO. I. 


MY FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


Do you remember your first day at school 
dear children? Ican, very plainly, and 
now with your leave I am going to confide 
to you some of my thoughts and feelings 
at this memorable time. 

It was on a sunshiny day in spring, that 
I, thena small child, left my dear mother’s 
house for the school, which was indeed, 
the ery next one to my own home, but 
which:seemed very far removed from it 
when I first entered it. A large white 
house it was, three stories in height, and 
“seeming to me very large indeed. I re- 








member I ascended three flights of stairs, 
and found myself in a low passage or entry 
lighted by two windows at each end, and 
there fora moment, Istood gazing about 
me. A cousin of mine, who had kindly 
escorted me to the house, untied my bon- 
net, and holding my hand knocked at a 
side door, which was opened by the lady 
who taught the school. She seemed to me 
a lady of extreme dignity, tall, and of a 
commanding appearance; altogether I was 
rather fearfully impressed by her face and 
manner ; but she received me very kindly, 
and taking my hand I was led by her to 
the school-room. 

I well remember the large room, lighted 
by three windows, how lofty and awful it 
seemed to me! A crowd of new faces 
seemed turned towards me, as with hesi- 
tating steps and drooping head, I was led 
by my teacher toa large closet within the 
room, which served as a dressing room for 
shawls and bonnets. 

I gazed about the room, and upon the 
new faces around me, and, particularly was 
I pleased with the appearance of one of the 
little girls, pale, studious-looking, with her 
eyes intently fixed upon her book. She 
never raised them to gaze upon the new 
scholar, but sat whispering her lesson, en- 
tirely absorbed by it. Her hair of pale 
gold, in close, short curls to her head, the 
slight, drooping form, how vividly it is 
painted on my memory! From that mo- 
ment, I loved the little girl, for it seemed 
to me she avoided staring at me, as did the 
others, naturally enough upon my first ar- 
rival. 

In the morning I was a quiet spectator 
of the proceedings of the school, but in the 
afternoon came my hour of trial. Let me 
first tell you, I had always been taught at 
home, and was ashy and reserved child, 
so that when called upon to stand with 
the other children, in the ‘large spelling 
class,’ I was indeed quite stupified with 
fear. I mechanically arose with the others, 
a simple word was given me to spell, there 
was a pause—and then a thousand thoughts 
rushed upon me,—the remembrance of my 
dear mamma, of my seat by her side in that 
sunshiny room, where I had so often plea- 
santly read my lesson. The contrast was 
too great—a dreadful feeling of homesick- 
ness came over me, and [| burst into tears! 

There was a stifled sound of laughter 
among the children—then a dead stillness 
inthe room. Every eye I felt was upon 
me—oh! the agony and shame of that mo- 
ment! Shall lever forgetit? I thought 
myself quite disgraced in the eyes of the 
school—of my mother—of the world! 

‘ Why these tears*’ ‘said the teacher to 
me, in a voice stern, and thrillingly dis- 
tinct ; but sobs were my only answer. 

* Take your seat,’ she resumed. ‘I am 
sorry upon this your firstday, to be obliged 
to give you this public reprimand.’ 

Slowly and sadly I seated myself by the 
window, which looked upon my own dear 
home. Oh! dear mamma, I mentally ex- 
claimed, would that I were once more on 
my little cricket by your side! There, I 
never was in disgrace. I covered my face 
with my hands in the deepest dejection. I 
was aroused bya slight touch upon my 
shoulder, and the pale-looking little girl 
stood by my side. 

‘Do not cry so,’ she whispered soothing- 
ly, ‘I know how you feel!’ she exclaimed 
with childish artlessness, ‘I have felt just 
so. Don’t cry so! 

Her small arms encircled my waist, her 
soft brown eyes were fixed upon mine, with 
the gentlest expression. My sobs were 
hushed—my tears ceased, for that gentle 
voice of love spoke to my heart, it was 
what I had missed, and pined for. 

I looked up and answered her words 
with a bright and pleasant feeling of hope, 
and. I felt I was not alone as before. 

‘Now,’ said the teacher to me, when 
the next class was called out, ‘are you 
prepared my little girl to answer the next 
question without weeping?’ 

I indeed felt prepared to answer every 
question that was put to me, promptly and 
directly, and was rewarded by a kind look 
and smile from the teacher. I looked at 
my little friend, and felt that it was her 
words of love that had supported my young 
heart, and had given it firmness, that had 
raised me when fallen, as the rain and the 
dew raises the young flower. 

Remember this, dear children, and when 
you see another weeping by your side, do 
not add to their distress, by laughing and 


slyly mocking them; but meet them With 
kind and sympathising words, and you Will 
be rewarded ‘ with love for love.’ 

. When I returned home, I did not Telate 
the occurrence to my mother. I felt ag it 
I ought to spare her what I thought woul 
be humiliating for her to hear; perhaps | 
did wrong, for it is always better to Confess 
every thing to our parents; but, as I hays 
told you before, I was a reserved child, g 
I made no one at home a confidant of the 
trial. I had suffered, but kept the secre 
ini my own heart, 

It has however, been a silent lesson tp 
me, and through life I have never forgotten 
my first day at school. H. F. J, 





ORIGINAL. 


SHORT STORIES FOR H. L. J, 
No. 1.—Tue F ty. 

‘ You must not kill that fly,’ said Hetty 
toher little brother Freddy, ‘if you do 
God will not love you.’ Freddy, the 
younger of the two, still kept on his pur. 
pose, interesting himself in catching the 
flies from the window, and pressing them 
so hard between his fingers as to kill them, 
His sister repeatedly remonstrated with 
him, ‘ Freddy, you must not do so, don't 
you know it is very wicked, and that God 
will not love you?” +‘ Well, I won't kill 
but just this one, then He will love me, 
won't He? ‘No, Freddy, you must not 
kill any, if you wish to be a good boy.’— 
Thus passed the conversation of these chil- 
dren by themselves, unconscious of being 
within hearing of the members of the fami- 
ly. Theinfluence upon the little boy's 
mind, remains yet to be seen. He relin- 
quished his cruel sport, and sought more 
innocent amusement. Hetty was natural- 
ly an affectionate child, and did not like to 
see the creatures of God’s handiwork put 
to pain. How much can brothers and sis- 
ters do for each other? they should be kind 
to one another, and strive for happiness, 
and by conscientiously adhering to the 
Golden Rule, * Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you,’ save them- 
selves much unhappiness. M. 


No. 2.—THE MatteEsE Kitten. 


A little friend of.mine had a beautiful 
Maltese kitten, which had been presented 
to her, and of which she had taken special 
pains in its rearing, to cultivate kind and 
affectionate habits, and had succeeded 8 
well inits training, that she was considered 
the model kitty of the place. It would run 
at calls, take its food from the hand of its 
little mistress, play the ball, etc. Indeed, 
it had entwined itself so very strongly in 
her affections, that she felt she could love 
no other pet so well. A short time since, 
her mother wished her to accompany her 
some distance from home, which she wai 
unwilling to do, till Malte could be provit- 
ed for. Accordingly she wrapt her wollen 
shawl about the kitty, takes it in the boat, 
to the city, where her grandmother was to 
be her protector in her absence. On her 
return, Malte was inquired for, and 9 
good a report presented, that she felt much 
grutified, and took it home again, as well 
protected as it came. Malte, was tenderly 
cared for, even to excess, and she thought 
kitty would ever be hers. But in some 
mysteriuus way she has disappeared,. per 
haps sickened and died. She says, ‘I have 
now, no pet to love.’ M. 


No. 3.—THE SIstERs. 


How uncertain is life. Truly it mayb 
said, ‘ We know not what a day may bring 
forth.’ A few days since, I saw two little 
sisters in the street hand in hand, seeming- 
ly very happy in the, enjoyment of eh 
other’s society. They doubtless had 00 
other thought than a long life, and many 
days of happiness, such are the anticip* 
tions of childhood. Not many days after, 
I learned that disease had marked the 
eldest for its victim, and ere a week ha 
passed, she was numbered with the dead. 
Little did these sisters in the bloom 


parated. The one thus stricken, was° 
the same name of yourself, which may } 
my little friend to inquire, If life is thus ® 
uncertain, the young as well as the 
may be taken away, with but little, pet 
haps no warning. Ought I not to thi 
seriously of these things, and give 0% 
my Heavenly Father, my best affectioms 
and be prepared when he calls me #¥*y 
by death? Christ says, ‘Those that seek 
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me early, shall find me.’ Is He not entitled 
my best affections? ought I not to love 

Him better than any earthly friend? am. 


No. 4.—TuHeE Cross Boy. 


Ionce knew a boy of refractory habits, 
and who caused oftentimes much uneasi- 
ness to the heart of his widowed mother. 
She, however was not possessed of that 
decision of character necessary to the train- 
ing ofsuch a child. On one occasion he 
had been guilty of some misdemeanor, 
which the mother felt merited chastise- 
ment, yet her over-indulgence shrank from 
inflicting pain upon the boy. She there- 
fore took the time when he was asleep, to 
discharge what she considered a mother’s 
duty. The boy awoke and inquired what 
he had done to be punished thus, when his 
mother re-capitulated the affair of the day, 
and told him she was punishing him for it. 
The effect of such discipline upon the mind 
of the child could not be salutary. As he 
grew up to manhood, the effect of early 
education was apparent. How thankful 
children should be, whoare early, andrightly 
trained in the way they should go, that 
when old, they may not depart fromit. m. 
EE S eiemathai ote dl 











Religion. 


ANECDOTE OF ROWLAND HILL. 


After Mr. Hill preached for the Mis- 
sionary Society, in Prince street Chapel, 
Davenport, two tall, venerable looking 
men, upwards of seventy years of age, ap- 
peared at the vestry door. After a short 
pause they entered, arm-in-arm, advanced 
towards Mr. Hill, when one of them, with 
some degree of trepidation, inquired, ‘ Sir, 
will you permit two old sinners to shake 
you by the hand?’ He replied with some 
reserve, ‘Yes, sir.’ When one of the 
gentlemen took his hand, kissed it, bathed 
it in tears, and said, ‘ Sir, do you remember 
preaching on the spot where this chapel 
now stands, fifty yearsago?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ 
was the reply. 

The old man then proceeded to say, ‘O 

sir, never can the dear friend who has hold 
of my arm, or myself, forget that sermon. 
We were then two careless young men in 
bis Majesty’s dockyard, posting to destruc- 
tion as fast as time and sin could carry us 
thither. Having heard that a young clergy- 
man was to preach out of doors, we deter- 
mined to go and have some fun; we load- 
ed our pockets with stones, intending to pelt 
you; but, sir, when you arrived, our cour- 
age failed; and as soon as you were en- 
gaged in prayer, we were so deeply impres- 
ged that we looked at each other and trem- 
bled. When you named your text and 
begun to speak, the word came with power 
to our hearts, the tears rolled down our 
cheeks; we putour hands into our pockets, 
and dropped the stones one after another 
till they were all gone; for God had taken 
away the stone from our hearts. When 
the sermon was over we retired; but our 
hearts were too full to speak, till we came 
near our lodgings, when my friend at my 
elbow said, ‘ John, this will not do, we are 
both wrong. Good night.’ This was all 
he could utter. He retired to his apart- 
ment; I tomine; but neither of us dared 
go to bed, lest we should wake in hell. 
From that time, sir, we humbly hope we 
are converted to God, who, of his infinite 
mercy, has kept us in his ways to the pre- 
sent moment. We thought, sir, if you 
would permit us, after the lapse of half a 
hundred years, to have the pleasure of shak- 
ing you by the hand, before we go home, 
it will be the greatest favor that could be 
conferred on us.’ 

Mr. Hill was deeply affected ; the tears 
rolled down his cheeks in quick succession ; 
he fell on the necks of the old men, quite 
in the patriarchal style; and thus you 
might have seen them, locked in each 
other’s arms, weeping tears of holy joy and 
gratitude before the Father of mercies. 


THE LITTLE CHILD'S PETITION. 

A petition in the prayer of a very little 
child affected me deeply the other day. It 
was all his own, and lisped in a tone that 
seemed to come from the very bottom of 
his little heart. ‘O, heavenly Father, 
gins not let the cow hook me, nor the 
orse kick me; and not let me run into 
me street, when my mother tells me not 











Here is the feeling of helple3sness. Stray- 


dangers even at his own door, how weak is 
the little one. Who shall protect and de- 
fend him from harm? Tempted to disobey 
and forget, and to do those things which 
he ought not to do, where shall he get 
strength to doright? The child, even the 
little child, feels the need of help from one 
greater than he, greater than even father 
or mother; for no mother’s eye can follow 
him every way, and no father’s hand can 
be always near to befriend and save. 

And this feeling of helplessness may 
lead him to look beyond father or mother, 
brother or sister, master or mistress, to a 
greater than they all. If we have help at 
all, we must have the help of One who 
sees us always, who rules everywhere, who 
in his strength and greatness condescends 
to be mindful of us, who will hear us and 
will help us. This almighty being is God, 
the God of the Bible, who sent his dear Son 
to teach us to say, ‘Our Father,’ and to 
pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil;’ and more thar all, 
has graciously added, for the sake of those 
who might still think that children had no 
understanding of these things, ‘ Suffer /ittle 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.’ How simple and how necessary is 
prayer. 











Sabbath School. 
STRAY LEAVES 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 








There are many men inthe world, who, 
owing to the external circumstances in 
which they are placed with regard to each 
other, pass through life as entire strangers. 
Notwithstanding a certain proximity in 
which they may stand to each other, they 
yet, perhaps, misunderstand, misjudge, mis- 
trust, or even dislike one another; and 
that simply because they do not know each 
other. So it is with some teachers who 
place themselves in a false relation to the 
pupils of their schoo!, or their class. By 
little and little, a kind of hostile feeling 
springs up between them, and probably 
for no other reason than that they do not 
mutually know each other. Hence they 
form false, perhaps ridiculous opinions of 
each other. The younger pupils, under 
such circumstances, regard their teacher as 
a harsh, morose man; and the older ones 
look upon him as a pedant or a task-master, 
who delights in tormenting them. Are 
there not some teachers too, who regard 
their pupils as so many ‘tiresome little 
creatures,’ who are constantly bent upon 
teazing and annoying them? Such teach- 
ers, in their hypochondrical state of mind, 
look upon the guileless impulses of youth- 
ful spirits, as so many overt acts directed 
against their authority. 

The relation between pupils and teacher 
is really one of inestimable importance; 
and we confess, that were we called upon 
to form an opinion of a school, we should 
be swayed almost, or quite as much, by 
the tone of feeling in this respect, which 
prevails in the school, as by the actual 
amount of literary attainments possessed 
either by the teacher or the taught. In- 
tellectual instruction, rightly considered, 
is at best but a branch of education. A 
healthy feeling of the kind to which we 
allude, on the other hand, exercises a power- 
ful influence on the pupils’ moral educa- 
tion, and the formation of their characters ; 
matters of paramount importance. 

How can aright understanding and a 
right feeling between the pupils and the 
the teacher be best created and preserved ? 
Perhaps inno way better than by their 
becoming intimately acquainted with each 
other. Inorder to acquire a knowledge 
of this kind, the teacher should carefully 
study the dispositions and traits of charac- 
ter which his pupils severally evince. And 
in making observations of this kind, he 
must not look upon them as a whole, not 
merely as a school or class, but as indi- 
viduals, each a little world in himself.— 
Nor should such a study be confined to 
their school hours. The most successful 
field for pursuing it will be found, their 
hours of amusement and relaxation ; for it 
is then, when the restraints of discipline 
are withdrawn, that the natural impulses 
are most freely evinced. In this study the 
teacher may also sometimes be assisted by 
an occasional interview with the pupils’ 


get to know his pupils, to know what he 





ing from his mother’s side, and begirt with 


parents. The teacher, by such means, will. 


of treating them im the several relations 
into which he may be brought to each of 
them. 








Parental. 








GRANDMAMMA AND LOUISA. 


Many years ago, there was a little girl 
named Louisa, who was very fond of her 
grandmamma. As soonas she could speak, 
she began to show her love by many little 
acts of kindness and attention. She would 
sometimes climb into her lap, and putting 
her little arms round her neck, kiss her 
cheeks, and say, ‘My dear grandmamma.’ 
Louisa did not love her less as she grew 
older, as some children do ; but was still a 
kind little girl, Aged people are very 
often forgetful, and repeat the same thing 
many times over; this was the case with 
Louisa’s grandmamma, but Louisa did not 
rudely reply,‘ Ihave heard you tell that 
till I am tired of hearing it.’ No, she 
never but once noticed it, and then she 
mildly said, looking at her and smiling, 
* You have told me that once before, grand- 
mamma, and you may say it again twenty 
times, if you please.’ 
Louisa was often seen sitting at work, or 
reading, by the side of her grandmamma, 
and sometimes stopping to inquire if her 
needle wanted threading, which little act 
of kindness she cheerfully performed. If 
her grandmamma took cold, became deaf, 
and did not hear what was said to her, 
Louisa did not mind the trouble of telling 
her again; but went close to her, and 
spoke as distinctly as she could. She did 
not keep at a distance, and repeat it with 
violence, so as to appear in an ill humor. 
Her eyes were always watching for oppor- 
tunities of showing some kindness to her, 
and she was indeed a great comfort to her 
grandmamma. 
Louisa is now grown up, and has liitle 
boys and girls of herown, and I have no 
doubt will reap the fruits of her kindness 
to her grandmamma, in the love and obedi- 
ence of herchildren; for kindness and love 
shown to others, is sure to meet with its re- 
ward. Now, have any of my young read- 
ers an aged and infirm relative, living in 
the same house with them? What is your 
behavior to her? Ask yourself, ‘Am I 
acting like Louisa? Am I doing all I 
can to make her happy, or am I cross and 
unkind because she is sometimes, through 
infirmity, a little fretful? If your con- 
science tells you, you have not been kind, 
you ought to pray to your Heavenly Father, 
to forgive your past conduct, and ask for 
grace to help you to fulfil every duty with 
kindness and love. Let the example of 
Louisa stimulate you to imitate her, and 
then, like her you will be happy in the 
love and respect of all who know you. 
Uncre Henry. 


THE HOME GRANDMOTHER. 


She sits by the fire—a dear old lady, 
with nicely crimped and plaited cap border, 
and the old fashioned spectacles—as plea- 
sant a picture of the home grandmother 
as any living heart could wish to see. The 
oracle of the family—the record of births, 
deaths and marriages—the narrator of good 
old revolugionary stories that kept your 
young eyes big and wide awake till the 
evening log falls to ashes, —what should we 
do without the home grandmother? How 
many little faults she hides! What a de- 
lightful special pleaderis she when the rod, 
held by maternal fingers, trembles over the 
urchin’s unfortunate head! 

‘Do you get many lickings?’ inquired a 
flaxen-haired youngster of his little curly- 
headed playmate. 

‘ No,’ was the prompt, half-indignant an- 
swer. ‘I’ve gota grandmother.’ 

Love that aged woman. Sit at her feet, 
and learn of her patient lessons from the 
past. Though she knows no rule in gram- 
mar, cannot tell the boundaries of distant 
States, or the history of nations, she has 
that, perhaps, which exceeds all lore— 
wisdom. She has fought life’s battles, and 
conquered. She has laid her treasures 
away, and grown purer, stronger, through 
tears and sorrow. Never let her heart 
feel the sting of ingratitude. Sit at her 
feet. She will tell you all the dangers of 
life’s journey, and teach you how to go 
cheerfully and smilingly to the gate of 
death, trusting like her in a blissful here- 











has to expect from them, and the best mode 


Morality. 








CONSEQUENTIAL LITTLE BOY. 


‘ What are you studying about, Henry ” 
said a little girl about four years old to her 
brother, who boasted himself considerably 
on being two years her senior. 

* Why, I am studying about Peter, when 
he healed a sick man named Eneas. I was 
done studying hymns a great while ago.’ 
‘Done studying hymns! Why you 
learned one to say to mamma, yesterday.’ 
*O, I don’t mean done learning them to 
say to mamma. I mean done learning 
them to say at Sabbath School.’ 

‘But I like to learn hymns when any 
body will tell them to me.’ 

‘Well, you are a very little girl, and 
can’t study in a book, Laura.’ 

‘Yes I can, Henry; yes I can,’ said the 
little girl with great earnestness of man- 
ner. ‘I know all the A B C, and can 
study bag—tag.’ 

‘But youcan’t study a lesson in the 
Testament, yourself,’—and the way the 
little boy lifted up his book and finished 
the sentence, said, as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘as smartly as I can.’— 
‘ Those little words that you study to spell 
are not much.’ 

* Well, aunt Lucy says I shall soon learn 
to read ifItry. And she always tells me 
my hymn to say to Sunday School.’ 
‘Tells you is not right, Laura. 
ought to say teaches you.’ 

‘ Aye,’ said aunt Lucy, as she just then 
entered the room, ‘ playing the Mentor, 
Henry. Rather young for the office, me- 
thinks.’ 

Henry did not know exactly. what a 
Mentor was, but he had a pretty distinct 
idea that his aunt meant to laugh at his 
self-consequence, and so he looked con- 
siderably abashed. 

‘Let us see,’ said his aunt, ‘how much 
you know about your own lesson. You 
are so generous in giving advice to your 
sister, you ought to be perfect in your 
verses.’ 

It turned out, however, upon trial, that 
Henry could not recite his four verses cor- 
rectly, and that he had not the best idea of 
what was meant by the phrase, ‘ As Peter 
passed throughout all quarters.’ He had 
not thought aboutit at all, andmade several 
very ludicrous attempts at guessing. It 
was now Laura’s turn to talk large, as the 
saying is; butshe did not seem so dispos- 
ed. Onthe contrary, she was sorry for her 
brother’s failure, and said, very sweetly, 
*I guess, aunt Lucy, when he has studi- 
ed it a littie more, he will know it all 
right.’—[ Reaper. 


You 





UNNECESSARY WORK ON SUNDAY. 


How often is the Lord’s day profaned by 
individuals, corporations, and governments, 
under the plea that work must be done.— 
Well, ifit must be done, then it would be 
a sin not to do it; but we very much fear 
that this plea means, we want to do it. 

We invite the attention of all officers of 
government and of the different railroads, 
and all concerned, to the following fact. 

Sir Charles Middleton, afterwards known 
as Lord Barham, who, as first lord of the 
admiralty, had the management of the Eng- 
lish navy, managed it in times of difficulty so 
great, that never before or since was there 
such a demand for prompt and efficient ser- 
vice. His services were commended in 
the highest terms by Lord Nelson, a man 
whom the English regard as the ‘hero of 
the seas.’ Urgent and rapid were the de- 
mands which Nelson made upon the navy 
department, whose circumstances and un- 
common movements required no ordinary 
energy to supply what he called for. Yet 
Lord Barham permitted no Sunday labors 
in the dock-yards. NotwitAstanding, so 
well was every thing done, and so prompt- 
ly, that Nelson commended him in the 
highest terms. 

Now, will some of our ‘ Sunday- workers’ 
account forthis? Can it not be accounted 
for by one little verse of Scripture? ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, Them that honor me, I 
will honor; and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed.’ There is nothing 
ever lost, even in a worldly point of view, 
by striving to honor God. Do God’s will, 
and he will take care of the consequences. 

: [Am. Mess. 


Better to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than 








after.—[ Olive Branch. 


to revenge it afterwards. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Gditorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
[Continued from page 152, Vol. 26.] 


THE HOTEL OF THE INVALIDS. 

* And where shall we go to-day? said my 
friend, as we arose from the breakfast table, one 
pleasant morning, after several days of inces- 
sant rain, 

‘ Let us go to the Hotel of the Invalids; the 
inmates have been shut up so long that they 
will all be out sunning themselves.’ 

Having procured a written order admitting 
us to see the tomb of the Emperor, we walked 
through the Garden of the Tuilleries, and the 
Place de la Concord ; we crossed the Seine, and 
ere long were in front of the magnificent pile 
which shelters about three thousand invalid 
soldiers. It is divided into a great many courts 
and departments, all well arranged and furnish- 
ed with every thing necessary to the comfort 
of its inmates. 

In front of the Hotel, there are extensive gar- 
dens, with numerous seats which were occupi- 
ed by soldiers and officers of various grades. 
Nearly every one wanted an arm or a leg, hav- 
ing lost those useful appendages in some of 
the battles fought for the glory of France. 

We sat down by the side of some of them, 
and endeavored to learn something of their 
history. 

‘ Where did you lose your arm?’ said my 
friend to a very aged private soldier, who was 
leaning on his staff grasped by his remaining 
hand. 

‘In Egypt,’ was the reply. He affirmed 
that he went to Egypt with Bonaparte, and lost 
his arm by a cannon shot in one of the battles 
in the deserts, and since his return, he had 
been an inmate of the hospital. He did not 
seem to cherish a very great veneration for his 
great commander, He seemed to have no 
thought and no care for the future. His soup 
and his wine, and a stroll in the sunny gardens 
seemed to constitute the sum of his existence. 

We passed on to converse with others. They 
all seemed pleased to be spoken to, with the 
exception of a few who were, or had been of- 
ficers. They were not destitute of the habit- 
ual politeness of Frenchmen, yet they stood a 
little upon their dignity. We conversed with 
a number who were in the battle of Waterloo, 
and with one, who said that he was wounded 
under the walls of Moscow. All these seemed 
to regard it asa high honor to have served 
under Napoleon. 

Having spent some time with the invalids, 
we next went through a portion of the Hotel, 
and then presented our order to be admitted to 
view the unfinished tomb of the Emperor.— 
When finished, it is thought that it will con- 
stitute one of the finest specimens of art in the 
world. In its preserit state, it can hardly form 
the subject of description. It is situated be- 
neath the dome of the Hotel, and is to be sur- 
rounded by huge slabs of marble, on which are 
to be carved representations of his principal 
victories. Persons visiting Paris, are very anx- 
ious to see it. None are permitted to do so 
unless they have a written order from the 
Architect. Such an order can readily be pro- 
cured by an American, on application in writ- 
ing. 

We did not see the coffin in which the re- 
mains of the Emperor are preserved. They 
will be placed in the tomb, when it is finished. 

There is many an humble sleeper ina New 
England graveyard, more to be envied than the 
great Napoleon. Nostone may mark the spot, 
but the dustshall not be forgotten, for it shall 
have a resurrection to eternal life. What is 
the splendid tomb which shall soon cover the 
ashes of Napoleon, to the soul that once set 
Europe on fire, and delighted in slaughter ? 
What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? 

It was a melancholy thought, that among 
the three thousand war-worn veterans of the 
Hotel, few, ifany, were soldiers of the Cross! 
Few are.prepared for the change which so soon 
awaits them. It was with sadness that we left 
them, as that thought pressed upon our minds. 
J. As 
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Let not any man say, says Locke, that he 
cannot govern his passions, nor hinder them 
froin breaking out and carrying him to action; 
for what he can do before a prince or a great 
man, he cando alone, or in the presence of 
God, if he will. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lyme, N. H. March 15th, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion directed to F. 
Dodge, Lyme, N. H. . We are six in number, 
and all of us look anxiously forward for the 
Companion. Wishing you health and prospe- 
rity and good success in finding stories for the 
little folks." Yours respectfully, F.Donee. 


Brandonville, Preston Co. Va. March 24th, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have been a con- 
stant reader of the Companion for about ten 
years; ever since my little daughter hastaken 
it, and I must say that I have read it with a 
“greater degree of interest, and more thoroughly 
than any other of the inany papers I have ever 
taken. Yours respectfully, A.C. Leacu. 
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Variety. 


THE BOY THAT WOULD’NT GET MAD. 


I once heard an interesting story about two 
little brothers. One of them was ten years 
old, aid the other eight. The oldest boy had, 
within a few months past, indulged the hope 
that God had given him a new heart. He 
thought he was a Christian, that he loved the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But his little brother did not believe that his 
heart had been changed. He thought his bro- 
ther was no more a Christian than he had 
always been. He said he could not see any 
difference. 

Yet he meant to try him and see; for his 
brother now appesred more sober than usual, 
and was more willing to go to meeting than be- 
fore, he did not feel certain that he was not a 
Christian. 

Now, how do you think this little boy, eight 
ears old, undertook to find out whether his 
rother was really a Christian? Why, every 

time he cou!d get achance, he would tread on 
his brother’s toes, or kick his heels, or pinch 
his arms, to see if he would’nt get mad, as he 
used to do. But his brother bore it all with 
meekness and good-nature, without an angry 
word or look. This was very different from 
what he used todo. He had before, always 
been ready to take revenge on the spot for 
such an abuse. The youngest brother was 
sure that he could not do so; for he knew he 
would get mad if any body should treat him so 
unkindly He soon became convinced that his 
brother was a Christian, and that he was not. 
He became very anxious about the salvatien of 
his soul, and ina short time he, too, indulged 
the hope that God had pardoned his sins and 
given him anew heart. 
—— 


NOT WEARY. 


An aged clergyman who went seven miles 
once a month to hold a meeting in 2 retired 
village, found, as the business season opened, 
that only one aged man and a number of wo- 
men and children continued to attend. Still he 
persevered. Ashe was on his way to this 
meeting, a careless neighbor thus accosted 
him: ‘ Where now, my friend?” 

‘To my little charge in R ——,’ wasthe un- 
affected reply. 

‘I can’t see, sir, why you should persist in 
going there. It cannot be for pleasure, for it 
is a most uninviting place ; nor for gain, for I 
know you have never received the first cent; 
und an old man and a few women and children 
could not add to your laurels.’ 

‘ My friend,’ said the aged servant of Christ, 
‘that old man is over ninety. For threescore 
years he has beena disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
and [ feel it a privilege to break to him the 
bread of life. Nor is this all. I am sowing 
seed in those young hearts of which none but 
God can foretell the harvest. If even one of 
them should point to me in the day of judge- 
ment as the instrument of her salvation, think 
you that I shall lose my reward ?®-[.4m. Mess. 


—_—~@———— 


A GOOD RULE. 


A man who is very rich now, was very poor 
when he wasa boy. When asked how he got 
his riches, he replied: ‘My father taught me 
never to play till my work was finished, and 
never to spend my money until I had earned it. 
If 1 had butan hour’s work in a day, I must do 
that the first thing, and in anhour. And after 
thisI was allowed to play; and then would 
play with much more pleasure than if I had the 
thought of an unfinished task before my mind. 

—_—@——_— 


AN ARROW SPED BY A DYING HAND. 


A venerable minister of Christ was lying on 
his death-bed about sixty years ago. As he 
was extremely feeble, and occasionally deliri- 
ous, the physician forbade any one but his at- 
tendants to be admitted to hisroom. But Da- 
vid ——, a boy belonging to the congregation, 
ventured to trespass so far as to peep through 
the door. The aged man of God saw him, and 
beckoned him to his bedside. ‘ David, said he, 
‘have you ever closed with the Lord Jesus 
Christ for the pardon of your sins and justifica- 
tion before God? Many atime have / done it, 
David,in that little room’—pointing to this 
study. The string was drawn by a dyin 
hand, bet the arrow reached the mark. Davi 
lost no time in ‘closing with the Lord Jesus 











years, died in the peace of the gospel about 
four years ago.—[.Am. Meas. 
—_—~@~——.. 


A SILLY PUPPY FOR HIS PAINS. 


Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland, the temperance 
man, in ‘a letter to his son away from home, 


at school,’ published in the Appendix of Uncle | 


Toby on Tobacco, says : 

‘ Did you never see a group of boys out ina 
wood-house, or behind a barn, with a cigar 
among them, taking a whiff all round, and en- 
deavoring to conceal from each other the dis- 
gust they felt! Well, they were learning to 
be men, as they thought! Did you never see 
a boy, having conquered his repugnance to 
Tobacco by many trials, strut about with a 
cigar in his mouth, endeavoring to attract at- 
tention to his uncommon manliness? What 
do you suppose all men, even cigar-smoking 
men, think of him? They always think him a 
silly puppy for his pains, who richly deserves 
a whipping from his father. Tobacco-using 
men, cgnnot very easily give up the habit, 
which it took them so much trouble to acquire 
when boys; they are slaves to the habit, but 
they always speak contemptuously of boys, 
who think to become men by imitating their 
‘bad example.’ 


, 


—o——— 


A ROYAL JOKE. 


During her recent visit to Scotland, Queen 
Victoria, in company with Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and Dr. Robertson, were one 
day overtaken by a shower, and were obliged 
to take shelter 1 a shepherd’s hut. They col- 
lected some firewood, and soon had a cheerful 
fire, so that the shepherd, when he returned, 
found his hut more comfortable than when he 
left it, and honored as few huts had ever been. 
Before leaving, wishing to give him a present, 
Prince Albert requested Dr. Robertson to give 
him a sovereign, but the doctor found that he 
had not his purse with him. ‘Then,’ said the 
prince, ‘1 shall give it to him,’ but he, too, was 
in the same condition. The Queen, on hear- 
ing the circumstance, offered to give it to him, 
but on examining her purse, found that it con- 
tained only halfa crown. ‘Well, said she, 
this is a pretty royal party without a sovereign, 
and a queen with only the half of a crown! 

a 


THE CHILD’S WISH. 


A group of children were talking together, 
when the question was proposed, ‘ What is the 
thing you wish for most?’ Several of the chil- 
dren said they would like to have nice or pret- 
ty things. But whenit came to the turn of a 
little boy ten years old to speak, he said, ‘I 
wish to live without signing.’ These were not 
idle words, not mere profession; for the child 
showed by his conduct that he hated sin. How 
many of the dear children ‘ wish to live with- 
out sinning? How many try to live without 
sinning ?—[4m. Mess. 

—— 


EARLY AND LATE CONVERSIONS. 

A persop converted in youth is like the sun 
rising on a summer’s morning, to shine through 
a long, bright day ; but a person converted late 
in life is like the evening star, a lovely object 
of Christian contemplation, but not appearing 
till the day is closing, and then but for a little 
while.—[ Thoughts for the Thoughiless. 


THE BEST RICHES. 


Seek virtue rather than riches. You may 
be sure to acquire the first, but cannot promise 
for the latter. Noman canrob you of the first 
without your consent; you may be deprived 
of the latter a hundred ways. The first will 
gain you the esteem of all good and wise men, 
the latter will get you flatterers enough ; but 
not one real friend. The first will abide by 
you for ever; the latter will leave you at 
death, to shift as you can for eternity. 

Qe 


SUNSHINE. 


If thou wouldst have more light and heat, 
why art thou no more in the sunshine? For 
want of this recourse to heaven, thy soul is a 
lamp that is not lighted, and thy duties as a 
sacrifice which hath no fire. Fetch one coal 
daily from this altar, and see if thy offering will 
not burn. Light thy lamp at this flame, and 
feed it daily with oil from hence, and see if it 
will not gloriously shine. Keep close to this 
reviving fire, and see if thy affections will not 
be warm. 

(se 
SCRAPS. 

‘We inscribe our afflictions upon a rock, 
and the characters remain; we write our mer- 
cies in the sand of the seashore, and the first 
wave of trouble washes them out.’—[Jay. 

The present is the mould of the future. 

Remorse very often barbs the arrow of af- 
fliction. 

Most men die before they have learned to live. 

We cannot escape the evils of life by shrink- 
ing from its duties. 

The exercise of good affection is as neces- 
sary to happiness as the exercise of the body 
is to health. 

Beware of dwelling on the number of your 

ood qualities. It was King David’s counting 


Christ;’ and after an exemplary life of fifty | is subjects that deprived him of them. 





Rashness is the error of youth timidit 
age ; manhood is the isthmus between mn 
extremes ; the period of life when ‘we have the 
head to contrive, and the firm hand to eXecute, 


Poetry. 1 


: ‘ia 
Providence, R. I. April 3rd, 1853, 
Mr. Editor.—The following beautiful lines 
were sung by the State Street Primary School, 
on the death of Mary J. Mowry, only daughter 
of Darwin R. Mowry, aged six years. It was 
sung in the air of Mount Vernon. 
One sweet flower has drooped and faded, 
One sweet infant voice has fled ; 
One fair brow the grave has shaded, 
One dear school-mate now is dead. 


But we feel no thought of sadness, 
For our friend is happy now ;: 

She has knelt in heart-felt gladness, 
Where the blessed angels bow. 


She has gone to heaven befure us, 
But she turns and waves her hand 
Pointing to the glories o’er us, 
In that happy spirit land. 
ot Ceneermenese 
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THE CHILD’S WISH. 


I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand,. 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand! 
There, right before my Saviour, 
So —— and so bright, 
I'd wake the sweetest music, 
And praise him day and night. 


I never should be weary, 
Nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sorrow, 
Nor ever feel a fear: 
But blessed, pure, and holy, 
I'd dwell in Jesus’ sight, 
And with ten thousand thousand, 
Praise him both day and night. 


I know I’m weak and sinful, 
But Jesus will forgive, 
For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live. 
Dear Saviour, when I languish 
And lay me down to die, 
Oh, send a shining angel 
To bear me to the sky! 


Oh! there I'll be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 

A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand; 

And there before my Saviour, 
So glorious and so bright, 

[ll join the heavenly music, 
And praise him day and night. 


THE LION. 


A lion, roaring for his prey, 

Came bounding forth, and spied 
A traveller upon his way 

Along the mountain’s side. 


Though death itself seem nigh at hand, 
No Christian need despair; 

Our traveller knelt upon the sand, 
And sought the Lord in prayer. 


Then, as he rose, with dauntless look, 
His savage foe to brave, 

The monster his design forsook, 
And gat him to his cave. 

Thus Satan, though unseen, we know, 
In all his guile and power 

On earth still wandering to and fro, 
Seeks whom he may devour. 

Beware, though his advance be made 
In semblance fair to see, 

Resist him with the Spirit's aid, 
And he will turn and flee. 

Think how the stripling David slew 
A lion in his pride ; 

How, by his heaven-taught valour, too, 
Gath’s godless champion died. 

Remember Sampson’s mighty arm; * 
And Daniel’s faith record, 

Whom ravening lions could not harm, 
Because he fear'd the Lord. 

And, oh! that prophet’s end survey 
Who made not God his trust ; 

A lion met him by the way 
And laid him in the dust !—[ Penny Gaz. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 


Price, $1 a year—Six copies for 35—in advance 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVI. 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,2 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which w 
render it a very acceptable New Year’s Pres- 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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